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Introduction 

The  Elementary  class  room  is  the  Home  room  for  the  children 
enrolled.  As  a rule,  these  children  remain  within  its  walls  most 
of  the  time  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  after- 
noon, with  one  teacher.  They  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  benefit 
to  their  minds,  to  their  emotions,  to  their  bodies,  and  to  their 
spiritual  and  social  well-being. 

Thus  our  elementary  teachers,  in  addition  to  being  instructors 
in  the  3 R's  are  guidance  directors  all  day  long.  This  has  always 
been  true,  still  is  and  always  will  be. 

This  bulletin,  "Purposeful  Organization  Enhances  Guidance", 
has  been  prepared  especially  to  assist  these  classroom  teachers 
in  pointing  out  reasonable  and  vital  ways  through  which  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  may  result  simultaneously. 

Some  of  the  details  may  seem  to  belong  in  a general  course 
of  study  or  manual — not  in  a guidance  bulletin.  Such  details  have 
been  added  purposely  for  convenient  reference  because  they  are 
so  intimately  related  to  guidance. 

The  bibliography  is  brief.  The  books  have  been  selected  for 
their  readability  and  practical  view  points.  They  cover  a variety 
of  fields,  each  of  which  is  important  to  the  balanced  development 
of  children. 

The  nine  values  listed  on  page  7 as  essential  to  such  develop- 
ment can  be  considered  the  goals  of  Montana's  elementary  guid- 
ance program. 


Lilian  L.  Peterson 
State  Rural  Supervisor 


FOREWORD 


I know  a person  who  has  about  twenty-two  years  of  education 
together  with  degrees  in  Medicine,  Law,  Divinity  and  in  several 
other  fields.  I know  another  who  has  only  a high  school  educa- 
tion, but  is  doing  more  to  develop  his  own  talents  and  is  a more 
valuable  citizen  than  the  first  man. 

The  difference  between  these  two  persons  is  that  the  latter 
has  had  a more  purposeful  organizaion  to  his  education  and  his 
aims  in  life.  A "quantity"  of  education  does  not  assure  a success- 
ful person  or  a successful  life.  Education  is  a part  of  life  and 
growth  and  must  be  organized;  hence,  we  talk  of  guidance  as  a 
great  factor  in  the  organization  of  our  educational  program  in 
order  to  give  purpose  to  what  we  teach. 

To  compartmentalize  all  subject  fields  has  a tendency  to  place 
all  of  the  stress  on  subject  matter,  often  to  the  detriment  of  develop- 
ing a balanced  child  personality. 

Since  the  aims  of  our  education  are  to  help  unfold  the  possi- 
bilities of  each  child  for  his  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  society, 
and  since  we  know  better  than  ever  before  that  children  react  with 
definite  emotions  to  their  environment  as  well  as  to  direct  instruc- 
tion, the  importance  of  providing  wholesome  environment  and 
stimulating  experiences  cannot  be  overestimated. 

I hope  that  all  teachers  will  conscientiously  study  this  guide 
and  use  the  many  sign  posts  given  in  order  that  the  pupil  will 
not  merely  have  "book  larnin"  but  will  have  an  opportunity  for 
organized  and  purposeful  development  for  successful  living. 

Mary  M.  Condon 
State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction 


Helena,  Montana 
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GUIDANCE  — WHAT  IS  ITt 


Guidance  is  the  soul  of  teaching.  It  is  the  type  of  instruction 
that  helps  children  to  accept  their  problems  and  to  attack  them 
with  understanding,  interest  and  confidence.  Because  in  the  ele- 
mentary field  so  many  problems  are  related  to  the  mastery  of  the 
skills  of  learning  and  how  to  be  acceptable  members  of  a group, 
teaching  and  guidance  go  hand-in-hand  — one  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  the  other.  Therefore,  the  classroom  teacher  is  in- 
escapably vital  in  promoting  and  carrying  through  a guidance 
program  whether  there  is  a guidance  director  or  not.  She  guides 
all  day  long. 

Two  Aspects  of  Guidance 

A guidance  program  is  constructive  and  therefore  preventive. 
It  is  also  therapeutic  and  therefore  concerned  with  discovering 
deviations  from  the  normal.  Both  are  important  and  continually 
overlap.  It  is  unthinkable  that  school  procedure  can  ignore  either; 
but  it  is  possible  that  guidance  planning  can  be  so  well  done  that 
the  preventive  angle  will  anticipate  problems  before  they  develop. 
Such  planning  involves  a knowledge  of  how  children  grow  and 
develop — their  likenesses  and  differences — their  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  It  also  involves  an  understanding  of  proven  methods 
of  instruction  particularly  in  reading,  and  of  what  a curriculum  and 
a school  environment  should  include.  These  are  all  positive  fac- 
tors in  fulfilling  the  four  objectives  of  learning  for  our  children: 

Self-realization 
Wholesome  human  relations 
Economic  efficiency 
Responsible  citizenship 

(On  page  25  will  be  found  an  analysis  of  these  objectives.  Teach- 
ers should  refer  to  them  often.) 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  FACTS  TO  CONSIDER 
General  Statement 

All  children  have  basically  the  same  innate  desires  and  in- 
terests, and  a school  curriculum  and  schedule  should  be  planned 
to  capitalize  on  such  likenesses.  This  will  forestall  innumerable 
problems. 

Children  are  also  different.  Because  of  such  differences, 
another  plan  must  be  superimposed  on  the  basic  plan.  This  plan 
will  be  one  of  adjustment. 

How  Are  Children  Alike? 

1.  They  are  curious  and  remain  curious  if  they  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  find  answers. 

2.  They  like  to  make  use  of  their  knowledge  in  various 
ways. 

3.  They  like  to  make  plans  within  their  own  abilities. 
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4.  They  like  to  work  if  they  know  how. 

5.  They  get  joy  from  success. 

6.  One  success  inspires  them  to  work  toward  another. 

7.  They  like  to  feel  welcome  in  their  work  and  play. 

8.  They  like  the  security  of  orderly  surroundings. 

9.  They  are  proud  of  well-kept,  orderly  and  beautiful 
school  rooms  and  like  to  have  friends  and  parents 
visit. 

10.  Children  like  to  help  in  projects  of  improvement  and 
routine  duties.  They  do  not  like  to  be  mere  on- 
lookers. 

11.  Y oung  children  and  slow-learning  children  under- 
stand, reason  and  think  for  beyond  their  ability  to 
read. 

12.  Children  like  tests  and  various  other  forms  of  evalua- 
tion if  they  are  ready  for  them. 

13.  Children  like  stunts,  active  gomes,  dramatizations 
and  rhythmic  activities. 

14.  Their  span  of  interest  lengthens  as  they  grow  older. 

15.  Children  learn  best  by  doing. 

16.  Children  learn  from  deliberate  teaching  and  from 

incidental  teaching. 

17.  Children  like  their  teachers  if  their  teachers  like  them 
and  show  an  interest  in  their  welfare. 

18.  Children  appreciate  and  respond  to  justice. 

How  Are  Children  Different? 

1.  Some  children  are  blessed  with  all  the  assets  for 
consistent  progress. 

2.  Some  children  have  various  handicaps. 

a.  Physically  (vision,  hearing,  speech,  lack  of  cloth- 
ing, food,  sleep) 

b.  Emotionally  (from  poor  home  conditions;  un- 
happy  school  or  community  experiences;  vari- 
ous fears  and  superstitions) 

c.  Mentally: 

(1)  abilities  in  limited  areas  not  understood  by 
adults. 

(2)  lack  of  native  ability  for  traditional  scho- 
lastic effort. 

(3)  unusual  ways  of  gaining  concepts. 

a.  Some  children  learn  easily  through  sym- 
bols 

b.  Some  children  learn  best  by  hearing 

c.  Some  children  learn  best  by  touch 

d.  Some  children  learn  best  by  combina- 
tion of  all. 


WHAT  GENERAL  VALUES  SHOULD  EIGHT  YEARS  OF 
EXPERIENCE  IN  OUR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
UNFOLD  TO  OUR  CHILDREN? 

1.  Growth  in  a sense  of  security. 

2.  Daily  experience  in  joy  of  achievement  from  effort 
put  forth  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  a group. 

3.  Deepening  understanding  through  daily  practice  as 
well  as  study,  that  democratic  living  gives  freedom 
only  as  self-control  guides  each  child  to  consider  his 
neighbors  as  well  as  himself;  a growing  appreciation 
of  the  purposes  of  our  government  as  outlined  in  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Ever-incrasing  knowledge  of  how  to  study. 

5.  Appreciation  of  beauty  in  environment,  in  literature, 
fine  arts  and  crafts. 

6.  Deepening  sensitivity  to  the  values  of  their  own  com- 
munity, its  resources,  its  people  and  their  services; 
the  dignity  of  work. 

7.  Growth  in  realizing  that  conservation  means  wise 
use  of  good  things  and  includes  study  of  plans  to 
care  for  our  bodies,  our  property  and  our  natural 
resources. 

8.  Growth  in  understanding  what  recreation  is. 

9.  Increasing  ability  to  evaluate  their  own  efforts  in 
work  and  play  and  to  welcome  the  evaluation  of 
others. 

These  nine  values  point  to  the  balanced  development  that  is 
the  heritage  of  American  children  under  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Such  balance — physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  spirit- 
ual, social — leads  to  responsible  citizenship  and  economic  effici- 
ency. But  how  can  elementary  schools  lay  the  foundation  for 
such  results? 


Begin  Where  the  Children  Are 

Because  children  are  alike  in  the  many  fundamental  ways 
mentioned,  the  simplest  road  to  their  self-realization  is  to  plan  a 
school  environment  and  instructional  activities  on  basis  of  these 
likenesses  for  deliberate  and  incidental  teaching.  The  incidental 
learning  will  come  through  an  environment — an  atmosphere  of 
friendliness,  security  and  stimulation;  the  deliberate  teaching, 
through  planned  units  of  instruction. 

A DYNAMIC  PROGRAM  IS  ESSENTIAL 

For  an  action  program,  the  suggested  details  on  the  following 
pages  will  contribute  to  desirable  child  growth.  These  suggestions 
are  not  arbitrary  nor  complete;  but  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
the  nine  values  or  goals  run  as  a thread  of  unity  through  them  and 
consistent  use  of  them  will  bring  good  results. 
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To  Moke  Children  Feel  Secure 


1.  Beauty,  order,  comfort,  interest,  systematic  pro- 
cedure, participating  children,  a friendly  teacher,  ore 
vital  factors. 

2.  The  teacher's  voice  is  important.  See  Speech, 
pages  23  and  24. 

3.  The  seats  and  desks  ore  adjusted  during  school  time 
early  in  the  year  for  physical  comfort  and  health 
(see  page  21,  items  1-4). 

4.  The  work  schedule  is  posted  and  followed. 

5.  The  room  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  easy  to  keep  order- 
ly— a place  for  everything. 

6.  Consideration  for  others  is  evidenced  by  moving 
about  the  room  quietly,  on  tip  toe. 

7.  Teacher  does  not  sacrifice  understanding  for  speed. 

8.  The  teacher  and  children  plan  jointly  how  to  perform 
routine  duties  such  as  adjusting  light,  ventilation, 
watering  plants,  distributing  materials,  etc. 

9.  Freedom  of  speech  is  controlled  by  courtesy — no  in- 
terruption— during  class  discussions,  or  free  time. 

10.  The  lunch  period  is  happy;  but  courteous. 

11.  The  library  is  well  arranged  for  orderly  use  of  books. 

12.  The  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  field  trips,  resource 
visitors,  movies,  etc.,  can  be  included  without  dis- 
rupting the  program  of  the  day.  See  Program,  page 
28. 

13.  Field  trips,  interviews  and  similar  activities  ore  pre- 
ceded by  joint  planning  and  followed  by  evaluations 
and  further  plans. 

14.  The  children  ore  encouraged  to  bring  and  arrange 
flowers,  contribute  articles  for  the  museum,  for  the 
bulletin  board,  for  decoration,  etc. 

15.  Visual  aids  ore  used  generously. 

16.  Teacher  has  individual  friendly  visits  with  children 
who  have  special  problems. 

17.  Recreation  is  considered  important  and  fun;  is  jointly 
plcmned  and  varied. 

To  Help  Children  Feel  Successful 

1.  They  must  experience  the  joy  of  achievement  to  a 
reasonable  degree  from  effort  put  forth. 

2.  Interest  is  stimulated  in  each  child,  for  self-improve- 
ment, not  competition,  and  Standards  ore  set  by 
which  he  may  judge  his  own  work. 

3.  Teacher  and  parents  ore  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
all  children  will  not  succeed  equally  well  in  scholar- 
ship attainments  and  do  not  grow  at  the  some  rate; 
but  all  hove  places  to  fill  effectively  if  recognition  is 
given  to  the  dignity  of  any  type  of  work  that  is  need- 
ed in  the  world.  All  ventures  result  in  development: 
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. . . physically  . . . socially  . . . emotionally  ...  in- 
tellectually . . . spiritually. 

4.  Teacher  studies  cumulative  charts  and  diagnostic 
tests  as  well  as  his  own  observations  to  learn  how 
best  to  help  children  in  the  five  areas  mentioned 
above. 

5.  Children's  special  talents  are  given  recognition. 

6.  Individual  assignments  ore  suited  to  the  ability  of 
the  child.  Teachers  take  note  of  reading  weakness- 
es and  strengths;  and  teach  the  special  reading 
skills  that  belong  to  each  subject. 

7.  Recognition  of  differences  in  children  are  reflected  in 
plans  for  activities  that  give  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  to  all.  Choral  reading,  art,  music,  class 
discussions,  telephone  assignments,  interviews — all 
are  valuable  opportunities. 

8.  Children  participate  in  planning  where  subject  mat- 
ter is  such  that  real  thinking  can  be  done.  Examples: 
planning  menus,  morning  exercises,  a party,  ar- 
rangement of  room,  routine  duty  assignments,  etc. 

9.  Frequent  joint  self-evaluations  ore  valuable  to  give 
each  child  a feeling  of  growth  in  social  behavior, 
study  habits,  attention  to  room  duties,  accomplish- 
ments in  work,  interest  in  playground,  growth  in  self- 
control,  care  of  property,  personal  hygiene. 

10.  Recognition  is  given  of  even  slight  improvement  and 
accomplishments  in  work  done. 

1 1 . Opportunities  are  given  daily  for  brief  summaries  of 
various  class  discussions  or  progress  of  various 
projects. 

12.  Visual  aids  are  used  generously. 

13.  Holiday  programs  ore  planned  and  carried  out  by 
the  children  through  symposiums,  panels,  visual 
aids,  dramatizations,  or  other  suitable  means. 

To  Develop  An  Understanding  of  Free  Government 

1.  The  school  government  and  general  working  condi- 
tions are  established  that  will  interpret  and  give  prac- 
tice to  democratic  living. 

2.  A school  club  is  functioning  through  which  following 
learnings  ore  developing: 

a.  how  to  conduct  a meeting 

b.  how  to  make  and  pass  motions 

c.  how  to  speak  clearly  (see  page  23). 

d.  how  to  write  minutes 

e.  that  decisions  made  by  a majority  vote  should 
be  obeyed 

f.  how  to  write  a simple  constitution 

3.  Group  or  committee  work  in  certain  classes  includes 
planning  for  both  individual  and  social  behavior 
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which  must  be  understood  as  it  may  effect  the  de- 
velopment of  leadership  and  "followship". 

4.  Through  civics,  history  and  geography,  apprecia- 
tions of  the  past  and  present  are  applied  to  local 
situations. 

5.  Inventories  of  government  agencies  that  affect  things 
done  in  school,  home  and  communities  are  important 
as  continuing  assignments.  (A  continuing  assignment 
is  one  that  is  kept  in  mind  for  a long  time  and  about 
which  pupils  may  get  added  information  by  keeping 
eyes  and  ears  open  outside  of  school  as  well  as  in- 
side. Reports  may  be  given  at  any  time  during  the 
year.) 

6.  Children  are  given  opportunity  to  interpret  their  own 
work  and  activities,  also  that  of  school,  in  terms  of 
purposes  given  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution. 
Examples:  Consideration  for  others  who  are  study- 
ing, helps  to  "promote  the  general  welfare".  Obey- 
ing rules  of  a game  "establishes  justice";  working  to- 
gether in  harmony  to  accomplish  a good  thing  "per- 
fects union." 

7.  Children  are  alerted  to  see  that  harmony  in  the 
school  results  from  cooperation,  willing  work,  fair 
ploy,  etc.,  and  that  such  attitudes  must  be  each  per- 
son's responsibility  in  "Winning  the  Peace". 

8.  Children  are  led  to  recognize  through  group  work 
and  organized  play  that  freedom  and  license  are 
very  different;  that  self-control  will  preserve  freedoms 
while  license  will  destroy  them. 

9.  Recognition  of  holidays  with  appreciative  prograuis 
prepared  by  children  is  stimulating. 

10.  In  middle  and  upper  grades  work  out  a simple  time 
chart  of  freedom  to  begin  developing  a concept  of 
the  thousands  of  years  it  has  taken  to  win  our  free- 
doms. 

11.  Listening  to  radio  programs  such  as  the  Cavalcade 
of  America  is  valuable. 

12.  Current  news  is  used  in  social  studies  classes. 

13.  Children  are  given  frequent  opportunity  to  sing  songs 
of  national  appreciation. 

To  Develop  Skills  of  Study 

1.  Individual  physical  differences  receive  fair  consid- 
eration (see  pages  18-23). 

2.  Teachers  and  children  recognize  that  it  is  important 
to  learn  certain  study  skills  and  that  each  subject 
has  specific  skills  of  learning.  (See  Manuals  for 
readers  in  lower  and  middle  grades) 

3.  The  skills  of  reading,  arithmetic,  language,  spelling 
and  penmanship  are  taught  deliberately  on  sched- 
uled time,  and  incidentally  through  all  content  sub- 
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' . jects.  (Content  subjects  are  those  subjects  that  give 

information  about  various  topics:  History,  geog- 
raphy, civics,  etc.,  ore  content  subjects). 

4.  Children  are  taught  how  to  use  books  and  the  value 
of  each  part  of  a book:  Its  table  of  contents,  index, 
copyright  date,  preface,  etc. 

5.  Children  are  led  to  see  that  the  language  arts  serve 
several  purposes  and  that  each  purpose  calls  for  a 
specific  kind  of  skill  and  speed. 

6.  Children  ore  learning  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
these  skills  and  are  given  practice  in  each  of  the 
following: 

a.  reading  for  information 

b.  reading  for  directions 

c.  reading  for  fun  and  inspiration 

d.  listening  for  information 

e.  listening  for  directions 

f.  listening  for  fun  and  inspiration 

g.  writing  to  inform 

h.  writing  to  keep  in  touch  with  friends  and  re- 
lations 

i.  speaking  to  inform,  to  entertain 

j.  figuring  for  personal  needs,  for  business 
needs 

7.  Children  are  taught  how  to  use  a library  and  the 
different  classification  of  books  there  are,  as  well  as 
how  to  use  each.  (Self-Evaluation  blank  will  be 
helpful.) 

8.  By  tests  and  observation,  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  children  are  discovered,  and  assignments  for  ad- 
justments are  made  accordingly.  (See  pages  17-18). 

9.  Assignments  ore  given  to  challenge  children  with 
high  ability  intellectually. 

10.  Bibliography  is  referred  to  for  helpful  materials. 
Page  26. 

1 1 . Children  are  beginning  to  make  their  own  biblio- 
graphies. 

To  Develop  Appreciation  of  Common  Things 

Appreciation  of  common  things  about  us  leads  to  enjoyment 
ment  and  spontaneous  thoughtful  action,  which  in  turn  help  chil- 
dren to  become  more  "sensitive  to  their  surroundings."  As  teach- 
ers, we  should  help  children  to  understand: 

1.  Social  value  of  their  own  work;  of  everybody's  work. 

2.  True  values  of  home  and  family  by  becoming  con- 
scious of  the: 

a.  Unselfish  things  done  by  parents,  such  as  pro- 
viding well-cooked  and  balanced  meals,  main- 
taining clean  and  orderly  homes,  attention  to 
clothing  needs,  making  plans  for  recreation. 

b.  Children's  responsibility  for  assisting  in  the  core 
of  property  and  in  keeping  orderly  homes;  for 
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happiness  of  parents  in  being  thoughtful,  consid- 
erate and  helpful;  for  courteous  relationship  be- 
tween brothers  and  sisters  and  willingness  to 
help  in  care  of  younger  children  in  family. 

3.  Value  of  neighbors  by  recognizing  the: 

a.  Kind  and  helpful  things  done  in  normal  times 
and  times  of  need. 

b.  Contributions  from  other  countries,  such  as  art, 
music,  discoveries,  attitudes  and  habits  of  con- 
servation, thrift,  respect,  love  of  home. 

c.  Companionship  of  neighbors  that  brings  fun  and 
entertainment. 

4.  Services  of  our  elected  officers  on  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment by  discussing: 

a.  How  we  would  get  on  without  such  services. 

b.  Which  conditions  about  the  home,  school  and 
community  hove  protection  and  benefit  from 
services  of  such  officers. 

c.  The  importance  of  making  appreciative  remarks 
rather  than  negative  criticism.  (Pupils  need  this 
and  so  do  officials,  for  our  country's  welfare). 

d.  Constructive  criticism  courteously  given  should 
be  encouraged. 

5.  Folklore  of  local,  state  and  national  communities 

through: 

a.  Exhibits  of  early-day  articles,  stories  of  past, 
pageants  of  community,  play  days,  music  festi- 
vals, etc. 

b.  Units  of  history  enriched  by  music,  art,  literature, 
films,  choral  readings,  declamations,  pioneers' 
stories. 

6.  That  beauty  is  always  at  hand  to  enjoy: 

a.  In  nature:  sunsets,  moonlight,  stars,  clouds,  land- 
scapes, bright  sunshine,  budding  spring,  bril- 
liant autumns,  color  variety  and  graceful  action 
of  birds,  animals  and  plant  life. 

b.  In  and  around  the  home — its  cleanliness,  order, 
color  combinations,  consideration  for  each  other, 
hospitality,  and  many  enjoyable  activities. 

7.  That  everything  in  the  universe  points  to  invaric[ble 

laws,  therefore,  there  must  be  a Supreme  Creator. 

To  Promote  In  Children  An  Understanding  Of  The  Community. 

The  Local  Community  is  the  smallest  division  of  a democratic 
republic  such  as  we  hove.  It  is  here  that  children  find  ways  of  un- 
derstanding the  values  of  our  greater  government  through  observa- 
tion, discussion  and  practice.  Their  loyalties  to  and  desires  for 
useful  citizenship  begin  here.  Teachers  have  great  opportunities 
for  developing  attitudes,  desires,  practical  planning  procedures, 
appreciation  and  a fund  of  necessary  information  about  commun- 
ity values.  Ideas  listed  below  are  given  to  suggest  the  scope;  but 
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not  all  of  the  details  of  community  understanding.  Any  community 
at  any  time  in  any  country  can  be  analyzed  through  12  kinds  of 
activities.  The  analysis  below  has  been  adjusted  from  Dr.  Edward 
Olsen's  list  in  his  "Community  and  School".  Apply  this  to  your 
own  community.  It  will  stimulate  interest. 

1.  Appreciating  the  past  in  local,  state,  national  and  world 
scope. 

2.  Exchanging  ideas  by  speech  or  writing. 

3.  Protecting,  life  and  health — safety  rules,  water  and  sew- 
age provision,  etc. 

4.  Making  a living — (How  many  ways  in  your  community?) 

5.  Making  use  of  natural  and  human  resources  (conserva- 
tion). 

6.  Improving  family  living. 

7.  Providing  education  through  schools,  lecture  courses, 
films,  magazines,  etc. 

8.  Adjusting  to  people  in  work  and  ploy. 

9.  Meeting  spiritual  needs  in  churches,  Sunday  Schools, 
literature,  etc. 

10.  Sharing  in  responsibilities  by  accepting  duties  in  service 
clubs,  clean-up  days,  drives,  serving  as  officers  for  the 
common  good. 

11.  Taking  part  in  recreation  and  promoting  it  for  all. 

12.  Enjoying  beauty  through  trips,  exhibits,  pictures,  parks, 
music. 

Related  to  such  acquaintance  are  several  interesting  activities, 
which  can  grow  out  of  any  subject  field. 

1.  Planned  field  trips. 

2.  Planned  interviews. 

3.  Reports  from  good  programs — radio  or  otherwise. 

4.  Inventories  in  each  or  any  of  the  twelve  divisions. 

5.  Discussions  of  how  money  is  raised  for  several  items. 

6.  Information  about  levies  for  town,  school  districts,  etc., 
also  valuations. 

7.  How  conservation  is  related  to  this. 

8.  Gathering  data  for  school  or  community  history. 

How  do  each  of  these  activities  in  a community  help  to  fulfill 
the  six  purposes  of  the  Constitution? 

1.  To  Form  a more  perfect  Union. 

2.  To  Establish  Justice. 

3.  To  Insure  domestic  tranquility. 

4.  To  Provide  common  defense. 

5.  To  Promote  general  welfare. 

6.  To  Secure  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity. 

To  Stimulate  Attitudes  of  Conservation 

Conservation  is  on  attitude  of  mind  just  as  honesty,  justice, 
kindness,  and  courtesy  are.  It  is  closely  related  to  consideration 
for  rights  and  privileges  of  others.  The  following  items  belong  to 
an  understanding  and  practice  of  such  conservation. 
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1 . Plans  by  children  and  teacher  about  how  to  use  and  care 
for  school  property:  grounds,  playground  equipment,  out- 
buildings, toilets,  books.  This  will  mean  that  changing 
committees  will  be  at  work  all  year. 

2.  Plans  by  children  and  teacher  to  set  up  a program  cen- 
tering about  health  through  rotating  committee  person- 
nel: 

a.  for  lunch  procedure,  which  will  include  lunch  box 
storage,  menu  planning,  social  and  mannerly  atmo- 
sphere, disposal  of  left-overs,  length  of  period. 

b.  for  sanitation,  to  include  plans  for  time-saving  and 
effective  hand-washing  before  eating;  for  inspection, 
reports  and  core  of  toilets;  for  courtesy  and  system  in 
use  of  drinking  fountain,  etc. 

c.  for  ventilation,  temperature  and  lighting  control  and 
any  other  experiences  that  will  cause  all  to  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  health  practices  are  important 
for  each  individual  and  for  groups. 

d.  for  safety  on  the  road,  the  street,  on  the  farm,  in  the 
home  and  on  the  school  grounds.  Safety  is  closely 
related  to  consideration  for  others  and  habits  of  order, 
system  and  courtesy.  Several  sets  of  rules  will  re- 
sult from  this,  made  by  children  and  teacher  in  group 
discussions. 

e.  for  understanding  why  laws  ore  made  to  govern 
these  needs. 

3.  Plans  by  children  and  teacher  to  become  responsibly 
acquainted  with  the  five  natural  resources:  soil,  water, 
forests,  minerals  and  wild  life  of  the  community,  state, 
nation  and  world  through: 

(See  guide  on  Conservation). 

a.  interviews  with  soil  conservation  directors,  county 
agents,  etc. 

b.  field  trips  to  areas  that  will  show  conservation  need 
and /or  practices. 

c.  resource  people  coming  from  conservation  agencies, 
visitors  from  other  countries. 

d.  books,  magazines  and  bulletins,  radio,  newspapers, 
taking  note  of  the  many  pictures  and  articles  on  con- 
servation in  these  materials. 

e.  visual  aids  such  as  flat  pictures,  films  and  slides. 

f.  units  in  various  subjects,  particularly  in  elementary 
science,  history,  geography  and  civics. 

4.  Plans  by  teacher  and  children  to  become  conscious  of 
the  relation  between  care  of  property  (private  and  public) 
and  taxation  in  the  local  community  through 

a.  listing  services  paid  by  taxation:  sidewalks,  garbage 
disposal,  records,  forest  protection,  roads,  etc. 

b.  getting  facts  and  figures  about  valuation  and  tax 
levies:  School  budgets  and  parents  tax  notices. 
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c.  learning  that  several  taxing  districts  overlap — 
grade  school,  high  school,  city,  etc. 

d.  learning  that  taxes  are  paid  by  the  parents. 

To  Plan  Recreation  for  Personality  Development. 

Often  the  harmony  of  a school  is  upset  by  neglecting  to  plan 
for  recreation.  Relaxation,  fun  and  satisfaction  that  come  from  an 
interesting  and  stimulating  program  are  important  for  personality 
development  as  well  as  for  a happy  atmosphere. 

Plans  related  to  such  a program  may  include: 

1.  Games  at  recess. 

a.  A repertoire  of  active  and  quiet  games  that  can 
be  used  at  home  or  at  school  without  the  use  of 
apparatus. 

b.  Organized  games  using  various  kinds  of  balls 
and  other  necessary  equipment  for  Spring  and 
Fall  recreation. 

c.  Games  patterned  after  Authors  made  by  children 
as  an  outgrowth  of  history  and  geography  class- 
es often  add  interest  to  recess  during  stormy 
weather. 

d.  Stunts  learned  in  physical  education  classes  add 
much  to  party  fun  or  recess  relaxation. 

2.  Hobbies  for  leisure  time  at  home  or  during  recesses. 

a.  Making  things  that  may  be  an  outgrowth  of 
elementary  science  such  as  a telephone,  radio, 
terrarium,  insect  cage,  model  airplane,  etc. 

b.  Making  things  that  might  be  suggested  by  his- 
tory or  geography  study  such  as  dressing  dolls 
in  historic  costume,  making  small  hats  used  in 
different  periods;  making  dioramas,  cycloramas 
or  peep  boxes  of  various  countries  or  historic 
events. 

c.  Making  collections  and/or  scrap  books  of 
stamps,  of  music  projects.  Making  various 
articles  suggested  in  study  of  art  or  family  living. 

d.  Cultivating  friends  from  other  states  or  countries 
through  correspondence  (pen  pals). 

3.  Parties  and  programs. 

a.  Occasional  pupil-planned  parties  either  at  home 
or  at  school  for  in-door  fun. 

b.  Occasional  picnics. 

c.  Pupil-planned  opening  exercises  and  special  day 
programs. 

4.  Music  and  literature  repertories  for  program  or  party 

use  as  outgrowth  of  class  work. 

a.  Rhythm  bands,  tonette  bands,  folk  dances, 
choruses  and  choral  readings,  declamations, 
dialogues,  humorous  readings. 

b.  Free-reading  or  library  period  when  children 
may  read  books  and  magazines  of  their  own 
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choice  from  the  school  library.  (The  Extension 
Library  at  the  University,  Missoula,  loans  boxes 
of  books  to  all  rural  schools  and  individuals  for 
the  asking,  and  the  payment  of  return  postage.) 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 


To  Impress  the  Importance  of  Self-Evaluation — How  Are  We 
Doing? 

To  make  the  school  experiences  which  are  planned  for  our 
children  worth  the  time  and  place  given  to  them  in  the  curriculum, 
evaluation  of  results  must  be  an  integral  port.  Furthermore,  to 
insure  the  greatest  value,  children  must  have  a shore  in  judging 
their  own  progress. 

To  the  end  that  self-evaluation  shall  be  possible  and  practical, 
certain  steps  ore  important: 

1.  Teacher  and  pupils  must  be  aware  of  the  purposeful 
outcomes  that  should  result  concerning: 

attitudes  to  be  developed. 

study  skills  and  other  work  skills  that  ore  es- 
tial. 

habits  to  be  practiced  and  further  developed, 
information  and  understandings  that  ore  useful 
for  now  and  later. 

value  of  such  aids  as  films,  records,  radio,  etc. 

2.  Evaluation  must  be  continuous  and  satisfying.  This 
may  be  done  by  informal  discussions  in  which  chil- 
dren are  encouraged  to  express  their  feelings  about 
how  they  are  doing  and  what  they  think  could  be 
planned  further;  also,  about  their  opinions  of  their 
own  services  done  individually  or  in  committee  con- 
cerning: 

room  duties 
personal  care 

use  of  books,  paper  and  equipment  (conserva- 
tion) 

safety  precaution — on  street  and  road,  in  play, 
etc. 

care  of  school  property  and  around  community 
— stressing  Hallow-een. 
playing  by  rules. 

3.  Evaluation  should  include  inventories  of  school  and 
community.  These  are  in  reality  appreciation  lists 
and  will  include  proper  use  of  each  item: 
a.  modern  services  and  conveniences  that  all  en- 
joy and  take  for  granted  such  as: 

(1)  electric  lights 

(2)  lighted  streets 

(3)  good  roads 

(4)  schools 

(5)  sidewalks 

(6)  telephones 

(7)  radio,  etc. 


a. 

b. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


Such  inventories  and  dis- 
cussions would  be  inciden- 
tal to  units  in  social  studies 
or  in  straight  history,  geog- 
raphy or  civics  classes. 
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b.  freedoms  we  enjoy  in  this  country  and  how  we 
can  help  to  keep  them. 

4.  Evaluation  should  include  judicious  use  of  standard- 
ized tests  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  progress  in  sub- 
ject mastery  and  also  to  uncover  points  of  weakness. 
(See  topics  below) 

The  use  of  the  Self-Evaluation  Blank  throughout  the  year 
can  be  helpful  as  a guide  if  it  is  referred  to  by  teacher  and 
children  when  it  applies  to  what  is  being  done. 

EVALUATION  SHOULD  LEAVE  AN  IMPRESSION  AND  UN- 
DERSTANDING THAT  CHECKING  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  IS  THE 
SURE  ROAD  TO  SUCCESS  IN  ANY  THING  WE  DO  OR  WILL  DO. 

Testing  Is  Part  Of  Every  School  Program 

Testing  is  one  important  activity  in  any  school  program.  Its 
value,  however,  depends  upon  the  use  made  of  the  results.  Test 
scores  in  standardized  tests  must  be  used  with  care.  The  score  is 
not  a dot  on  a line.  It  indicates  an  area  of  achievement,  or  points 
to  an  area  where  understandings  should  be  developed.  The 
chances  are  that  a test  score  does  not  represent  the  best  work  that 
a pupil  con  do. 

Read  The  Manuals 

Manuals  that  accompany  tests  are  very  important  and  teach- 
ers should  study  them  carefully  before  giving  the  tests,  in  order  to 
understand  what  is  being  tested,  how  to  give  the  test  and  how  to 
interpret  the  scores.  If  the  teacher  takes  the  test  herself  before  ad- 
ministering it,  she  will  profit  greatly;  so  will  the  pupils. 

Types  of  Standardized  Tests  and  Their  Purposes 

1.  Scholastic  aptitude  tests,  often  referred  to  as  intelligence 
tests,  are  given  so  that  teachers  may  hove  a better  idea  of  learn- 
ing abilities  of  the  children.  Interpreting  the  ranges  of  these  scores 
is  helpful  in  deciding  what  to  do  for  children  in  the  various  groups. 
Too  often  they  have  served  to  classify  children  and  then  limit  their 
progress  by  false  concepts  of  what  they  con  or  cannot  do. 

a.  Scores  of  90-110  belong  to  the  largest  group  of  children. 
These  children  learn  readily  and  effectively  with  careful  teaching, 
if  the  program  is  well  balanced  v/ith  silent  study,  oral  teaching, 
visual  aids,  purposeful  activities,  clear  assignments  and  frequent 
teacher-pupil  evaluation. 

b.  Scores  of  80-90  indicate  slow  thinkers.  These  children  will 
work  well  with  the  average  group  but  will  need  more  help  in  see- 
ing through  abstract  ideas.  This  they  can  get  from  fellow  students, 
more  visual  aids,  more  related  things  to  do,  and  more  careful 
teacher-direction. 

c.  Scores  above  110  indicate  to  the  teacher  that  such  children 

must  be  given  opportunities  that  will  keep  them  working  to  ca- 
pacity. Such  scores  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  these  children 
are  better  thinkers,  but  that  they  catch  and  remember  ideas  from 
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their  wider  reading  and  experiences.  These  children  will  profit 
by  vital  projects  which  call  for  making  their  own  original  plans. 

2.  Achievement  tests  which  ore  usually  also  diagnostic  are 
given  for  two  reasons:  to  learn  the  attainment  of  children  with 
reference  to  an  established  norm  at  a given  time,  and  to  reveal  the 
skills  in  which  individual  children  ore  lacking.  Of  the  two,  the 
second  is  by  far  the  more  important  because  it  points  to  the  type 
of  program  that  shall  follow:  It  may  be  one  of  re-teaching  the 
whole  group  or  of  providing  more  individual  help  for  some.  IT 
SHOULD  POINT  TO  A MORE  ALERT  SCRUTINY  OF  CAUSES  OF 
FAILURES.  IF  THE  WHOLE  GROUP  IS  LOW,  THE  TEACHER 
MUST  ANALYZE  HER  METHODS.  IF  A FEW  ARE  LOW,  WHAT 
ARE  THE  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES? 

3.  Reading-readiness  tests  for  beginners  in  the  first  grade,  are 
valuable  for  evaluating  each  child's  strengths  and/or  weaknesses. 
From  these  findings,  the  teacher  can  better  determine  how  to  plan 
a program  of  readiness  for  teaching  reading. 

Facts  Not  Revealed  By  Tests 

It  is  important  for  teachers  to  realize  that  those  traits  that  can- 
not be  tested,  such  as  perseverance,  diligence,  patience,  in- 
dolence, impatience  are  important  too,  and  can  be  discovered  only 
by  observation.  A SLOW  THINKER  (80-90)  WHO  IS  INDUS- 
TRIOUS AND  PERSISTENT  WITH  HELPS  SUCH  AS  MENTIONED 
ABOVE  MAY  BECOME  MORE  EFFECTIVE  AS  A CITIZEN  THAN 
AN  IMPATIENT,  IMPULSIVE,  BRILLIANT  STUDENT  (III-I20)  IF 
SUCH  STUDENT  IS  NOT  HELPED  TO  SEE  THE  VALUE  OF 
EFFORT. 

VISION  AND  HEARING 

Good  Vision  and  Hearing  are  essential  to  effective  learning. 
How  can  a teacher  know  that  a child  is  or  is  not  handicapped  by 
faulty  vision  or  hearing?  (Refer  to  the  1950  Guide  For  Teachers  For 
Montana  School  Health  Program.  This  should  be  in  every  school. 
The  Board  can  purchase  it  from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Helena.) 

Vision 

To  stress  the  relationship  between  vision  and  purposeful  or- 
ganization, attention  is  here  called  to  child  behavior  that  teachers 
need  to  understand,  and  to  the  Snellen  Vision  Test  given  with  other 
vision  information  on  pages  129  to  144  of  the  book  named  above. 

Behavior  list  for  children  with  eye  trouble  as  given  by  The 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness: 

a.  Attempts  to  brush  away  blur;  mbs  eyes  frequently;  frowns. 

b.  Stumbles  or  trips  over  small  objects. 

c.  Blinks  more  than  usual,  cries  often,  or  is  irritable  when 
doing  close  work. 

d.  Holds  books  or  small  objects  close  to  eyes. 

e.  Shuts  or  covers  one  eye,  tilts  or  thrusts  head  forward  when 
looking  at  objects. 
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f.  Has  difficulty  in  reading  or  in  other  school  work  requiring 
close  use  of  the  eyes. 

g.  Is  uninterested  in  distant  objects  or  unable  to  participate 
in  games  such  as  playing  ball. 

h.  Holds  body  tense  or  screws  up  face  either  for  distant  or 
for  close  work. 

i.  Is  sensitive  to  light. 

j.  Is  unable  to  distinguish  colors. 


Appearance 

Red-rimmed,  encrusted,  or 
swollen  eyelids 
Repeated  styes 
Water  or  red  eyes 
Crossed  eyes 


Complaints 

Dizziness  Following  Close  Eye 
Work 

Headaches  Following  Close 
Eye  Work 

Nausea  Following  Close  Eye 
Work 

Blurred  or  double  vision 


Snellen  Vision  Test 

1.  Materials  needed: 

a.  Snellen  E.  Chart* 

b.  Three  cover  cards*  (to  cover  sections  of  Chart  not  in  use.) 

c.  Three  window  cards  through  which  to  expose  single  sym- 
bol at  a time  during  test. 

d.  Large  symbol  E mounted  on  cardboard  for  teaching  use 
of  symbol  E. 

e.  Small  cords  or  folded  paper  to  cover  the  eye  that  is  not 
being  tested. 

f.  Yardstick  for  measuring  distance,  20  feet  from  Chart.  Snel- 
len Charts  are  drawn  to  an  exact  scale  for  use  at  20  feet. 

g.  Light  meter.  There  should  be  at  least  10  foot  candles  of 
light  evenly  diffused  on  the  Chart.  Glare,  shadow  and 
inadequate  lighting  handicap  even  those  with  normal 
sight. 

* (These  can  be  secured  from  the  Montana  State  Board  of  Health  or 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.) 


2.  Method  for  Testing  (Test  each  pupil  individually) 


a.  Mark  line  20  feet  distant  from  Chart. 

b.  Adjust  height  of  Chart  for  each  individual  so  that  20  foot 
line  on  Chart  is  on  level  with  eyes  of  individual  being 
tested. 

c.  Be  sure  pupil  understands  procedure. 

d.  Pupil  stands  on  20  foot  line. 

e.  Pupil  covers  eye  not  being  tested.  Folded  paper  or  card  is 
placed  obliquely  over  eye. 

f.  Pupil  keeps  both  eyes  open  during  test. 

g.  If  pupil  wears  glasses,  test  first  with  glasses  on,  then  with- 
out glasses.  This  provides  an  opportunity  for  pupil  to  do 
his  best  on  the  first  test. 
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h.  Test  right  eye  first,  then  left  eye,  then  both  eyes  together. 
Use  these  window  ccnrds  to  expose  one  sympol  at  a time. 
Keep  other  symbols  covered.  This  prevents  memorizing 
and  makes  it  possible  to  focus  attention  on  one  symbol  at 
a time. 

i.  Young  children  give  indication  by  pointing;  older  children 
state  direction;  "up-dov/n-left-or  right." 

j.  If  pupil  is  suspected  of  having  poor  vision,  begin  test  at  top 
of  Chart;  otherwise,  begin  with  50  foot  line  and  continue 
through  20  foot  line.  It  is  not  necessary  to  test  beyond  20 
foot  line.  Note  that  the  number  of  the  line  is  directly  above 
the  line  of  symbols. 

k.  Show  one  vertical  and  one  horizontal  symbol  on  a line 
and  move  to  next.  In  the  last  line  read  correctly  or,  in  the 
20  foot  line,  use  all  four  symbols. 

l.  Encourage  pupil  to  do  his  best,  but  do  not  permit  strain. 
Evidences  of  strain  are: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Thrusting  head  forward  5. 
Tilting  head  6. 

Eyes  watering 
Frowning  or  scowling  7. 


Puckering  face 
Closing  one  or  both  eyes 
during  test 
Excessive  blinking 


m.  Reading  three  out  of  four  symbols  is  considered  satisfac- 
tory. Record  results  in  fraction  form.  The  numerator  is  20. 
This  is  the  distance  in  feet  from  the  Chart.  The  denom- 
inator is  the  number  of  the  last  line  read  correctly.  20/20 
means  the  pupil  at  20  feet  from  the  Chart  was  able  to  read 
the  20  foot  line  on  the  Chart.  20/200  means  that  the  pupil 
at  20  feet  from  the  Chart  was  only  able  to  read  the  200-foot 
line  on  the  Chart.  Record  the  score  for  each  eye;  that  is, 
R.  20/20;  L.  20/50. 

Refer  such  information  to  parents  or  agencies  which  have  au- 
thority to  diagnose  and  correct. 


HOW  CAN  THE  ENVIRONMENT  BE  ADJUSTED  TO  PREVENT  EYE 
STRAIN  AND  HELP  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  WEAKNESSES? 

1.  There  should  be: 

a.  As  much  daylight  from  windows  as  possible,  supple- 
mented by  artificial  light. 

b.  25  foot  candles  on  all  desks,  tables,  chalkboards  and 
other  work  places  in  classrooms. 

c.  35  foot  candles  on  desks  and  work  space  where  fine 
detail  work  is  done. 

d.  35  foot  candles  on  desks  and  chalk  boards  in  class- 

rooms for  partially  seeing  children. 

e.  10  foot  candles  in  toilet  rooms. 

f.  5 foot  candles  in  hallways,  corridors,  stairways  and  at 
exits. 

2.  To  avoid  glare  and  to  bring  light  from  behind  left  shoulder, 

desks  should  be  turned  at  on  angle  of  about  90  degrees 

away  from  window. 
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3.  Re-finish  blackboards  that  "shine”. 

4.  Shades  should  be  of  neutral  medium  light  color  of  double 
roller  type  at  window's  center. 

5.  Ceilings  should  have  high  reflection  factor  obtained  by 
use  of  white  dull  finish.  Upper  walls  should  be  light  color 
and  wall  area  below  window  sills  moderately  dork.  Desk 
tops  should  be  fairly  light  (tan,  gray  or  neutral)  and  a 
dull  finish. 

SEATING 

Correct  seating  is  related  to  both  physical  and  mental  health. 
Vision  is  affected  by  the  placement  of  a seat  with  reference  to 
lighting.  Posture  is  affected  by  long  periods  of  remaining  in  the 
same  position.  Discomfort  detracts  from  ability  to  concentrate  on 
the  work  in  hand.  Four  features  related  to  good  seating  are 
listed: 

1.  The  seat  should  be  low  enough  so  that  the  pupil  can  put 
both  his  feet  on  the  floor  comfortably  when  his  body  is 
pushed  fully  back  in  the  chair.  Pupils  should  never  be 
allowed  to  sit  where  their  feet  cannot  touch  the  floor. 

2.  The  thighs  should  be  in  a horizontal  position  so  that  there 
is  no  pressure  or  strain  under  the  knees. 

3.  Desks  should  be  adjusted  so  that  when  the  pupil  sits  in 
an  upright  position,  he  can  place  his  arms  on  the  desk 
without  raising  his  shoulders  because  the  desk  is  too 
high  or  has  to  curve  forward  because  the  desk  is  too  low. 

4.  The  space  between  the  desk  and  chair  should  allow  ample 
room  so  that  the  legs  will  not  be  cramped.  They  should 
not  be  so  far  apart  that  he  cannot  sit  in  a proper  position. 
It  is  generally  recommended  that  the  edge  of  the  desk 
overlap  the  edge  of  the  chair  one  inch. 

Hearing 

Attention  to  children's  ability  to  hear  is  also  related  to  pur- 
poseful organization.  See  Teachers  Guide,  pp.  33-44.  Teach- 
ers need  to  be  alert  to: 

1 . Behavior  that  might  indicate  deafness. 

a.  Child  looks  at  your  lips 

b.  Child  needs  frequent  repetition 

c.  Child  says  that  he  is  deaf 

d.  Child  tires  easily 

e.  Child  talks  much  during  informal  periods  to  cover  his 
difficulty 

f.  Child  has  monotonous  tone  of  voice — does  not  enunci- 
ate clearly 

g.  Child  is  disinterested — withdraws  from  group. 

h.  Child  turns  head  for  benefit  of  weak  ear 

i.  Child  has  poor  scholarship 

j.  Child  does  not  join  the  group 
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2.  Physical  symptoms  which  the  teacher  may  see: 

a.  discharging  ears 

b.  earaches 

c.  cotton  in  ears 

d.  frequent  colds  and  sore  throat 

e.  mouth  breather 

f.  scar  of  mastoid 

g.  record  on  cumulative  sheet 

h.  whisper  test 


THE  WHISPER  TEST 


The  Whisper  Test  is  a practical  method  of  screening  for  those 
who  have  deficient  hearing.  An  entire  classroom  can  be  checked 
at  the  same  time. 

While  the  test  is  being  given,  the  children  remain  at  their 
desks  and  face  the  front  of  the  room  while  the  entire  test  is  being 
given.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  produce  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
normal  classroom  environment.  Below  is  an  outline  of  how  to  give 
this  test. 

(1)  Each  pupil  should  have  a piece  of  paper  and  a pencil. 

(2)  Have  the  pupil  mark  off  his  paper  into  four  columns.  At 
the  top  of  the  first  column  write  the  word  "Front";  at  the 
top  of  the  second  column  "Left  Side";  third  column, 
"Back";  and  the  fourth  column  "Right  Side."  Like  this: 


Front 

L.  Side 

Back 

R.  Side 

(3) 


(4) 

(5) 


(6) 


Explain  to  the  pupils  that  you  will  whisper  four  numbers 
from  1 to  10  to  be  written  in  each  column.  The  first  group 
of  four  numbers  you  will  give  from  the  front  of  the  class- 
room, the  second  group  from  the  left  side  of  the  room,  the 
third  group  from  the  back,  and  the  last  group  from  the 
right  side. 

Explain  to  the  pupils  that  they  are  to  write  down  the  num- 
bers in  the  column  corresponding  to  your  position  in 
the  classroom. 

The  tester  should  have  arranged  her  groups  of  numbers 
before  she  starts  to  administer  the  test,  for  example: 


Front 

2 

5 

1 

4 


L.  Side 
3 
8 
6 
10 


Back 

5 

1 

9 

3 


R.  Side 

10 

2 

5 

3 


The  tester  should  stand  in  front  of  the  room,  cover  her 
face  with  a book  and  whisper  the  numbers  that  have 
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been  selected  to  give  from  that  position.  Allow  the  pupils 
enough  time  to  write  the  first  number  down  before  giving 
the  next.  The  reason  for  the  holding  of  a book  in  front  of 
the  face  is  so  they  will  not  have  a chance  to  lip-read. 

(7)  Next  the  tester  goes  to  the  left  side  of  the  classroom  and 
whispers  the  four  numbers  selected  to  be  given  from  that 
position. 

(8)  Follow  the  same  procedure  and  give  the  numbers  from 
the  back  of  the  room  and  then  from  the  right  side  of  the 
room. 

(9)  Collect  their  papers  and  check  against  your  chart. 

The  results  cannot  be  converted  into  any  elaborate  calcula- 
tions, but  they  can  be  interpreted  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
pupils  heard  you  from  the  four  positions  in  the  classroom. 

If  the  pupil  seated  near  the  back  failed  to  hear  the  first  group 
of  numbers  given  from  the  front  but  heard  all  of  them  when  you 
were  at  the  back  of  the  room,  then  it  is  wise  to  place  that  child 
near  the  front  of  the  classroom. 

If  a child  seated  near  the  right  side  of  the  room  got  all  the 
numbers  correct  when  you  were  on  that  side,  but  could  not  get  the 
group  of  numbers  given  from  the  left,  then  perhaps  he  would  profit 
by  being  placed  near  the  front. 

Be  sure  to  check  further  with  the  pupils  that  missed  several 
of  the  numbers  and  endeavor  to  find  out  in  which  ear  they  have 
the  most  hearing.  If  a child  has  more  hearing  in  one  than  the 
other,  then  place  him  in  the  front  to  one  side  so  his  better  ear  will 
be  toward  most  of  the  pupils.  Sometimes  the  child's  hearing  loss 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  in  both  ears;  then  it  is  wise  to  place 
him  in  the  center-front  of  the  room. 

SPEECH 

Speech  is  becoming  more  important  for  all  people  than  it  has 
ever  been.  More  and  more  work  for  improvement  in  the  home, 
school,  church,  business,  local  community,  state,  nation  and  world 
is  being  done  through  group  planning  and  action.  To  contribute 
effectively  to  such  improvement,  ability  to  speak  well  is  a need  for 
responsible  citizenship. 

SOME  SPECIFIC  REASONS  WHY  ATTENTION  TO  • 

SPEECH  IS  IMPORTANT 

1.  Speech  constitutes  90%  of  all  communication:  conver- 
sation, interviews,  discussions,  reports  and  person  to 
person  intercourse  by  telephone  and  radio. 

2.  One-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  school  population  has  defective 
speech,  (Bachus). 

3.  Most  poor  speech  is  due  to  carelessness  and  lack  of  at- 
tention. It  can  be  corrected  in  elementary  schools  be- 
ginning with  grade  one  and  includes  enunciation,  pro- 
nunciation, inflection  and  voice. 
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4.  Careful  speech  is  related  to  courtesy  or  consideration  for 
others  in  that  the  speaker  should  make  it  easy  for  others 
to  understand. 

5.  Good  speech  is  an  important  achievement  in  self-realiza- 
tion and  ties  up  importantly  with  all  of  the  other  educa- 
tional objectives:  wholesome  human  relations,  civic  re- 
sponsibility and  economic  efficiency. 

6.  Correct  speech  gives  people  self  confidence  and  a sense 
of  security. 

7.  Correct  speech  is  important  in  all  types  of  vocations. 

WHAT  TEACHERS  CAN  DO  ABOUT  DEVELOPING 

GOOD  SPEECH 

1.  Each  teacher  should  watch  his  own  speech  and  VOICE 
— Teachers  with  harsh,  strained  voices  often  make  chil- 
dren nervous  and  irritaJcle,  which  detracts  from  good 
environment. 

2.  If  possible  get  tape  recordings  of  children's  voices  for 
their  own  evaluation  and  correction;  also  the  teacher's. 

3.  Incorporate  experiences  into  the  curriculum  which  will 
include  discussions,  telephone  conversations,  etc.,  which 
will  create  a sensitivity  to  the  difference  between  good 
and  poor  speech. 

4.  Teach  phonics  and  be  deliberate  in  showing  how  the 
tongue,  lips,  teeth  and  voice  are  used  to  make  the  sounds. 

(See  "Talking  Time"  in  Bibliog.) 

5.  Read  poems  for  various  types  of  listening  reactions. 

6.  Realize  that  good  speech  and  good  singing  habits  ore  the 
same. 

7.  Encourage  story-telling  and  dramatizations  in  which  the 
audience  situation  calls  for  clear  speech  and  well- 
modulated  voice. 

8.  Make  good  use  of  choral  speaking  or  reading. 

9.  Build  a repertoire  of  poems  memorized. 

10.  Motivate  geography  or  other  content  subjects  with  the 
use  of  a microphone.  (Children  like  to  give  travel  stories, 
news  stories,  etc.,  over  an  imaginary  "mike"  and  the  de- 
vise seems  to  result  in  clearer  speech.) 

11.  Plan  socio-dramas  in  connection  with  content  subjects. 

12.  During  club  meetings,  stress  need  for  careful  speech  in 
reading  minutes,  making  motions,  discussing  motions 
and  in  all  of  the  chairman's  general  work  as  presiding 
officer. 

13.  Buy  the  book  on  speech  listed  in  the  bibliography  at  end 
of  the  bulletin  and  use  it. 
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THE  FOUR  OBJECTIVES  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
WITH  INTERPRETATIONS 

Educational  Policies  Commission  of  N.E.A.  (1937) 

1.  SELF-REALIZATION. 


1. 

The  Inquiring  Mind. 

(The  educated  person  has  an  appetite  for 
learning) 

2. 

Speech. 

(The  educated  person  can  speak  the  mother 
tongue  clearly) 

3. 

Reading. 

(The  educated  person  reads  the  mother 
tongue  clearly) 

4. 

Writing. 

(The  educated  person  writes  the  mother  tongue 
effectively) 

5. 

Number 

(The  educated  person  solves  his  problems  of 
counting  and  calculating) 

6. 

Sight  and  Hearing. 

(The  educated  person  is  skilled  in  listening 
and  observing) 

7. 

Health  Knowledge. 

(The  educated  person  understands  the  basic 
facts  concerning  health  and  disease) 

8. 

Health  Habits. 

(The  educated  person  protects  his  own  health 
and  that  of  his  dependents) 

9. 

Public  Health. 

(The  educated  person  works  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  community) 

10. 

Recreation. 

(The  educated  person  is  participant  and  spec- 
tator in  many  sports  and  other  pastimes) 

n. 

Intellectual  Interests. 

(The  educated  person  has  mental  resources  for 
the  use  of  leisure) 

12. 

Esthetic  Interests. 

(The  educated  person  appreciates  beauty) 

13. 

Character. 

(The  educated  person  gives  responsible  di- 
rection to  his  own  life) 

11.  WHOLESOME  HUMAN  RELATIONSHIP 


1. 

Respect  for  Humanity. 

(The  educated  person  puts  human  relation- 
ships first) 

2. 

Friendships. 

(The  educated  person  enjoys  a rich,  sincere, 
and  varied  social  life) 

3. 

Cooperation. 

(The  educated  person  can  work  and  play  with 
others) 

4. 

Courtesy. 

(The  educated  person  observes  the  amenities 
of  social  behavior) 

5. 

Appreciation  of  the  Home. 

(The  educated  person  appreciates  the  family 
as  a social  institution) 

6. 

Conservation  of  the  Home. 

(The  educated  person  conserves  family  ideals) 

7. 

Homemaking. 

(The  educated  person  is  skilled  in  home- 
making) 

8. 

Democracy  in  the  Home. 

(The  educated  person  maintains  democratic 
family  relationships) 

III.  ECONOMIC  EFFICIENCY. 


1. 

Work. 

(The  educated  producer  knows  the  satisfac- 
tion of  good  workmanship) 

2. 

Occupational  Information. 

(The  educated  producer  understands  the  re- 
quirements and  opportunities  for  various  jobs) 

3. 

Occupational  Choice. 

(The  educated  producer  has  selected  his  oc- 
cupation) 

4. 

Occupational  Efficiency. 

(The  educated  producer  succeeds  in  his 
chosen  vocation) 

5. 

Occupational  Adjustment. 

(The  educated  producer  maintains  and  im- 
proves his  efficiency) 

6. 

Occupational  Appreciation. 

(The  educated  producer  appreciates  the  social 
value  of  his  work) 

7. 

Personal  Economics. 

(The  educated  consumer  plans  the  economics 
of  his  own  life — he  budgets) 

8. 

Consumer  Judgment. 

(The  educated  consumer  develops  standards 
for  guiding  his  expenditures) 

9. 

Efficiency  in  Buying. 

(The  educated  consumer  is  an  informed  and 
skilful  buyer) 

10. 

Consumer  Protection. 

(The  educated  consumer  takes  appropriate 
measure  to  safeguard  his  own  interests) 
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IV.  CIVIC  RESPONSIBILITY. 


1. 

Social  Justice. 

(The  educated  citizen  is  sensitive  to  the  dis- 
parities of  human  circumstances) 

2. 

Social  Activity. 

(The  educated  citizen  acts  to  correct  unsatis- 
factory conditions) 

3. 

Social  Understanding 

(The  educated  citizen,  seeks  to  understand 
social  structures  and  social  processes) 

4. 

Critical  Judgment. 

(The  educated  citizen  has  defense  against  pro- 
paganda) 

5. 

Tolerance. 

(The  educated  citizen  respects  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion) 

6. 

Conservation. 

(The  educated  citizen  has  a regard  for  the 
nation's  resources) 

7. 

Social  Applications 
of  Science. 

(The  educated  citizen  measures  advance  of 
science  by  its  contribution  to  the  general 
welfare) 

8. 

World  Citizenship. 

(The  educated  citizen  is  a cooperating  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community) 

9. 

Law  Observance. 

(The  educated  citizen  respects  the  law) 

10. 

Economic  Literacy. 

(The  educated  citizen  is  economically 
literate) 

11. 

Political  Citizenship. 

(The  educated  citizen  accepts  his  civic  duties. 

12. 

Devotion  to  Democracy. 

(The  educated  citizen  acts  upon  an  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  democratic  ideals.) 
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tion and  Phonics). 

13.  Goslin,  Anderson,  Krug  et  at  . . . ORGANIZING  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL  FOR  LIVING  AND  LEARNING.  A.S.C.D. 
of  N.E.A.,  1201  16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  1947. 

14.  Science  Research  Associates  . . . LIFE  ADfUSTMENT  PAMPH- 
LETS . . (Ask  for  elementary  material)  ...  Science  Research 
Associates,  228  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

15.  Blough  d Hugget  . . . ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  d HOW  TO 
TEACH  IT  . . . 1951.  Dryden  Press,  New  York.  (Practical — 
not  technical — numerous  experiments  planned  with  home- 
equipment— clear  descriptions  of  planned  field  trips — rich  in 
conservation  material — Usable  with  any  series  of  texts.) 

PROGRAM  MAKING 

Program  making  for  all  schools  is  important,  but  for  rural 
schools  it  is  paramount.  Following  are  high  lights  on  this  topic: 

Objectives  in  program  making: 

1.  to  give  children  systematic  and  efficient  study  habits 

2.  to  give  longer  periods 

3.  to  save  time 

4.  to  enhance  integration  of  subject  matter 

5.  to  enhance  possibilities  for  educative  activities 

6.  to  enhance  possibilities  for  supervision 

7.  to  be  ready  for  emergency  demands 

Procedures  that  help  attain  such  objectives: 

1.  Estimate  allotment  of  time  by  the  week  rather  than  by 
the  day 

2.  Decide  on  the  number  of  periods  each  week 

3.  Estimate  daily  time  for  subject  fields 

4.  Have  all  grades  working  in  the  same  subject  fields 
during  alloted  time. 

5.  Arrange  related  subjects  together  so  far  as  possible 
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A SUGGESTED  WEEKLY  TIME  ALLOTMENT 


Subjects 

Weekly  Time 

Daily  Time 

No.  of  Periods 

Opening  Routines  

50 

10 

5 

Arithmetic  

225 

45 

5 

Art 

75 

1 

El.  Science  

300 

75 

4 

Language  

200 

40 

5 

Music  

100 

20 

5 

Reading  

200 

40 

5 

Social  Studies 

350 

70 

5 

Spelling) 

Writing  ) 

150 

30 

5 

1650 

330 

40 

Noon  & 2 recesses  of  15  min 

450 

90 

5 

2100 

420 

45 

A SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

N.  B.  This  is  not  a dictated  program,  but  merely  a 

plan  of  pro- 

cedure  for  your  help  in  making  your  own  schedule. 

Please  note 

that  the  social  studies  and  elementary  science  periods  are 

^ long 

enough  to  permit  allotment  of  time  for  units  of  related  work  in 

each. 

Time  Min.  Monday  Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9:00-  9:10  10  OPENING  ROUTINE  EACH 

DAY: 

9:10-  9:50  40  Reading  Reading 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading 

9:50-10:30  40  Language  Language 

Language 

Language 

Language 

10:45-11:30  45  Arithmetic  Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

1 1:30-12:00  30  Spelling  & Spelling  & 

Spelling  & 

Spelling  & 

Spelling  & 

Writing  Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

1:00-  2:10  70  SOCIAL  STUDIES:  GEOG, 

..  HIST.,  CIVICS,  CURRENT 

EVENTS,  COM- 

UNITY  UNDERSTANDING. 

2:10-  2:30  20  Music  Music  Music  Music  Music 

2:45-  4:00  75  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  MADE  UP  OF  UNITS  ON  Art 

HEALTH,  SAFETY,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  FAMILY 
LIVING,  PRINCIPLES  OF  LIVING  THINGS,  CON- 
SERVATION, RESPONSIBILITIES  BELONGING  TO 
THE  USE  OF  MODERN  CONVENIENCES. 


